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GOOD WORDS.—YV. 


We are familiar with the saying that a chain is as 
weak as its weakest link ; but when the chainis a human 
one the strongest link may be the measure of the strength 
of the whole. Anna M. JACKSON. 
At Westbury Quarterly Meeting, First month 27, 1906. 
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THE MASTER’S ARROW. 
O, just to be moulded and fashioned 
And polished as he may choose, 
Then hid in his royal quiver 
And ready for him to use! 
Yes, this is my heart’s great longing; 
Made ready by his dear hand, 
To fly to the mark appointed, 
And waiting but his command. 


Close up to his heart he will draw me 
And fill me with love divine, 
Then speed me upon my journey 
In strength that is his, not mine; 
My weakness need not dismay me; 
The arrow, though slight and frail, 
In the hand of the skillful archer 
Knows naught of the sad word, “ fail.” 


If I am but yielded wholly 
To the hand that holds the bow, 
His arm and his eye will guide me 
As straight to his mark I go. 
Then fit me for this glad service, 
Nor spare me one pang or pain 
That will shape me and mould me, my Father, 
The victory in full to gain! 


Washington, D. C. May M. ANDERSON. 


a 
— 


THE THE LOGANS.—ILIL. 


Dr. Logan arrived home from his trip to France in 
Tenth month, 1798, but it was not until First month 
12th, 1799, that he issued his address to his fellow 
citizens, explaining the purpose and course of his 
peace efforts. That he was led to break the dignified 
silence which for two months he observed, while the 
object of the most bitter partisan attacks from many 
quarters, by the fact that legislators and public offi- 
cials finally joined in the clamor, is well attested by 
the first paragraph in the address, which was as fol- 
lows: 


LAST OF 


Whilst insinuations injurious to my character were confined 
to a few publie prints which disgrace our country by ye to gen- 
eral abuse of republican citizens and virtuous strangers, I con- 
sidered them as unworthy of notice, confident that none but 
minds totally devoid of every principle of honor or truth would 
credit or propagate them. But as persons high in office have 


become ye agents of private slander, it becomes my duty to 
vindicate myself by a short statement of facts, leaving to my 
slanderers ye full benefit of invention, surmise and falsehood. 





It is evident that he saw no impropriety in a pri- 
vate citizen using his personal influence, unofficially, 
even upon those in authority in the government of 
I'rance, if by so doing he could promote a better un- 
derstanding, and consequent peace between the two 
countries. On this point he said in his address: 

Unacquainted with any law, metal or political, by which 
I was prohibited from benefiting my country, I availed myself 
of every legal means to procure an interview with influential 
characters, when, as a private citizen of ye United States, I 
gave it as my opinion that it was in ye power of France, by 
acts of justice and magnanimity, worthy of her elevated situa- 
tion, to restore harmony between ye two republics, 


It seems to have been the claim of the Federalists 
that their political opponents were really enemies of 
the United States, seeking to overthrow the govern- 
ment, and do other terrible things. The belief upon 
which this claim was based may have been honest. It 
vas intimated that such a purpose inspired Dr. Lo- 
gan’s trip to France, yet in his address he declares 
that he told the Frenchmen “ that ye idea of a party 
in ye United States ready to sacrifice ye government 
of their own country to that of any other was totally 
without foundatian.” To disavow the charge that he 
was the representative of a faction or party in his ef- 
forts for peace in France, Dr. Logan plainly stated 
the case in the following paragraphs in his address: 

I did not go to France at ye direction, at ye request, or on 
ye advice of any person whatever. I went for my own'pleas- 
ure, with my own views, and at my own expense. 

I did not go or act as ye agent, official or unofficial, of any 
man or set of men whatever. . . . I never conversed with any 
person in France in their official capacity, or as being in any 
public capacity myself, nor did I associate with any person 
whose name I am afraid or ashamed to avow. 

If after these declarations, which I aver to be true, any per- 
son shall think fit without proof to assert or insinuate to the 
contrary, I shall regard or rather consider him as a contempti- 
ble propagator of falsehood and calumny; convinced that, upon 
the strictest examination, my conduct, whilst in Europe will 


be found neither dishonorable to myself nor injurious to my 
country. 


While all this cross-firing was going on, and soon 
after his return to this country, Dr. Logan was elect- 
ed by his fellow citizens in Philadelphia a member of 
the State House of Representatives. The election 
took place while the candidate was on a visit to New 
Jersey; then such a remote territory that he did not 
know of his candidacy or election until his return to 
Stenton. His majority was so large as to be almost 
overwhelming, and seemed to be a vindication of his 
character, so far as his neighbors were able to produce 
that result. The Pennsylvania Legislature at that 
time sat in Lancaster. During the session a member 
of the Legislature from Philadelphia and Dr. Logan 
had an altercation, but which was really the aggressor 
Is not easy to say. It was, at all events, a personal 
and partisan matter; the breach was finally healed 
and the parties became fast friends. 


Asa legislator 
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Dr. Logan presented and had passed a law for the 
“Encouragement and Promotion of Agriculture, 
Manufactures and the Useful Arts.”’ He also assisted 
in the organization of an agricultural society in Lan- 
caster County, the first of its kind in that section. 

Dr. Logan believed in domestic industry of the sort 
which was carried on in the homes of the people. 
Personally he always wore homespun, because he be- 
lieved in maintaining a testimony against imported 
goods and extravagance of apparel. 

In 1801 Peter Muhlenberg resigned his seat as 
U. S. Senator, and Dr. Logan was promptly appoint- 
ed to fill the vacancy by Governor Thomas M’Kean. 
Upon the assembling of the Legislature Dr. Logan 
was elected to the Senate for the term from Third 
month, 1801, to Third month, 1807. It had been 
asserted that the Republicans were divided, and that 
the factional spirit would prevent a prompt election, 
but this seems to have been thoroughly disproven by 
the facts. 

In the joint session of the Legislature Dr. Logan 
received 68 votes; Joseph Heister, 30, with seven 
votes scattering. Thomas Jefferson, the friend and 
correspondent of Logan, was inaugurated President 
three days after the Quaker Senator took his seat. 
The political tide had turned fully and finally away 
from the Federalists. 

While Dr. Logan in the main acted with the party 
of Jefferson, he seems to have been a party man, if 
one at all, possessed of a great deal of independence. 
He was much interested in the peculiar situation re- 
garding Santo Domingo, an island which has been 
a matter of public discussion in this country at nearly 
every point in our history. In the first years of the 
nineteenth century armed merchant vessels owned 
by Americans engaged in a sort of commerce based 
on fofce. Logan was the sponsor for several bills re- 
lating to this matter. But the Santo Domingo story 
is too long to be either told or cleared up here. 

On the 23d of First month, 1804, Dr. Logan pre- 
sented the “ memorial of the American convention 
for the abolition of slavery, and improving the condi- 
tion of the African race, signed by Matthew Frank- 
lin, its president, praying that such laws may be en- 
acted as shall prohibit the introduction of slaves into 
the territory of Louisiana, lately ceded to the United 
States.” It was one of the most natural things in the 
world that this memorial should reach Congress 
through the hands of the Quaker Senator. 

Going to show the political independence of Dr. 
Logan, a correspondence that passed between him 
and President Jefferson in 1806 is both informing 
and interesting. The Senator from Pennsylvania did 
not approve of some of the administration measures 
of his party chief, and in a letter to Jefferson Dr. 
Logan used the following plain but kindly language: 

A friendship of many years standing, founded on your many 
personal virtues, may excuse, and the paramount duty I owe 
my country will justify, the freedom of this address. 

Your errors in conducting the exterior relations of our coun- 
try oppress the minds of your best Friends with the most 
anxious solicitude. You may yet retrieve your character and 
preserve the confidence of your fellow-citizens. 


Call together your too long neglected council, take the state 
of the Union into consideration; submit every subject with 
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frankness to discussion, and unite with them, determine on 
such measures aS may preserve the peace and honor of our 
country. 

Your own reputation demands that you should recede from 
pretentions that are demonstratively groundless and unjust. 

No truth is more thoroughly established than that “there 
exists in the affairs of nations an indissoluble union between 
the generous maxims of an honest and magnanimous policy, 
and the solid rewards of public prosperity and felicity.” 


Jefferson’s reply to this plain statement of a faith- 
ful friend was received in a splendid spirit, in which 
the President said, “ I received your letter as a proof 
of your friendship.” It is possible that a like inde- 
pendence and candor to-day, between public men, 
might be productive of good results. A genuine 
leader in polities may be counted on to demonstrate 
the way he differs from a boss, by not expecting that 
individual conviction and judgment must always pay 
deference to his plans and acts. 

Just before Aaron Burr resigned the office of Vice- 
President, in the winter of 1805, an effort was made 
to give him the franking privilege, and Dr. Logan was 
one of the opponents of this measure. At the expira- 
tion of his term, in 1807, a re-election to the Senate 
was within his reach, but he declined, and retired to 
private life, but not to inactivity. Some of the most 
interesting incidents and correspondence of his life 
belong to this period. The strained relations of par- 
tisan politics had become softened, some political ene- 
mies had become friends and confidants, and with Dr. 
Logan’s friends and correspondence the next and con- 
cluding article of this sketch will deal. 

Henry W. Wizser. 


CIVIL BEYOND FORMS. 


[A paper read by Mary Ward, of Westtown School, before 
Friends’ Educational Association (Sixteenth Street), Philadel- 
phia, and published in The Friend (Phila.).] 

Men and women of gentle speech, of thoughtful 
courtesy, of refined taste and manners, “ Are they not 
with us?” And do we not hold in tender memory 
the gracious presence and influence of some who, 
within a few years, have passed from among us and 
through the “ sunset gates.”” Some of us can recall 
many such persons who exemplified the dignity and 
grace appropriate to their high calling, and adorned 
it with the things that are lovely and of good report. 

It was my privilege in childhood to have aequaint- 
ance with a person who, maintaining a steadfast ad- 
herence to our testimonies, was yet distinguished for 
propriety of behavior. He was a man of simple life, 
and of moderate opportunities as to education and cir- 
cumstances; but his hospitality and the unfailing 
courtesy and gentleness that marked his service of 
love to his friends and to his Master, were as the savor 
of a precious ointment. 

How often in the religious meetings of our Society 
we have witnessed evidences of Christian condescen- 
sion and tender consideration, examples, in fact, of 
“gospel etiquette,” and the apostolic rule of man- 
ners! A standard not unworthy of admiration is pre- 
sented in the somewhat quaint language of our book 
of Discipline, wherein we are counseled to conduct 
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the affairs of the church “ with decency, forbearance, 
and love of each other.” 

Under the polity established early in our history 
and continued to this time, any member, however ob- 
scure or humble, is entitled, as we know, not only to a 
courteous hearing, but to all the consideration which 
the weight of his sentiment or concern makes proper. 
Have we sometimes come short of this ideal? If so, 
if the fruits of the Spirit have been wanting on any 
occasion, it is not because the work of the Spirit 
would fail if given due place, and the ideal remains. 

These things are indeed a significant part of what 
we may call manners, in that larger sense that I 
would commend to our attention. It may be that 
some observers have been wont to dwell too much on 
the things that are not, and too little on 
the things that are. If the bearing of the Friend 
lacks courtliness on the one hand, it is characterized 
by thoughtfulness and inoffensiveness on the other. 
I fancy, too, that when any of us have been justly 























charged with a want of courtesy apart from plainness, 
the failure is not traceable to the operation of pure 
Quaker principles. I am not here to defend the vio- 
lation of Christian good manners, but can we fairly 
call any person ill-mannered who, being pure of heart 
and tongue, is gifted with the grace of humility and 
a loving spirit of self-sacrifice, even if unschooled in 
external niceties and artificial accomplishments ? 

“There is a harmony,” said that meek disciple, 
John Woolman, “ in the sound of that voice to which 
divine love gives utterance, and some appearance of 
right order in the temper and conduct of those whose 
passions are regulated.” Amongst other tendering 
expressions of his, occurs this comment on education, 
“To watch the spirit of children, to nourish them in 
gospel love, and labor to help them against that which 
would mar the beauty of their minds, is a debt we owe 
them; and a faithful performance of our duty not 
only tends to their lasting benefit and our peace, but 
also to render their company agreeable to us.” 

And again, “ In divine love, the heart is enlarged 
towards mankind universally, and prepared to sym- 
pathize with strangers, though in the lowest stations 
in life.” 

Concerning the pure, refined language of such a 
man as John Woolman, plain tradesman that he was, 
it has been remarked as the language of one“ who 
hath been brought up in king’s houses,” and that “ of 
those who have attained to it we can only say, ‘ These 
men are Galileans, and their speech agreeth there- 
a" ” 

William Penn, in writing of that new and great 
work witnessed by those who were fittingly called 
“sons of the morning,” declares that “a grand in- 
quest ’ came upon their whole lives ”; every thought, 
word and deed was brought to the light, the root ex- 
amined and its tendency considered.” It need not be 
surprising, therefore, that this searching judgment 
passed upon all hollow, hypocritical forms of speech 
and action, and condemned them. 

To the early Friends such things had no place in 
Christian behavior, and hence were not held essential 
to courtesy. It was not the manners of these men, so 
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much as the standards of society, that needed correc- 
tion. “If righteousness offend the wicked,” said 
John Gratton, “ whose fault is it ?” 

Yet assuredly the virtue of genuine courtesy was 
not held in light esteem by those champions of truth 
and freedom, as is abundantly evident from the 
records of that period, and notably from William 
Penn’s graceful tribute to the civility of George 
Fox.* 

George Fox himself, in an epistle to Friends, re- 
bukes some in the profession for allowing their chil- 
dren to grow up in “ a rude, heady way,” and writing 
to those Friends who were captives in Algiers, he ex- 
horts them to walk “ civilly, genjly and lovingly ” to 
all people. 

Thomas Ellwood and his companions took pains, 
upon being released from Bridewell, to make a very 
practical acknowledgment of the kindness shown 
them by the master and the porter of the prison. 
Thomas Chalkley, in describing a stormy voyage that 
he experienced, remarks with simplicity that the peo- 
ple in the ship were comfortable, “ we being all lov- 
ing and obliging one to another.” It seems then to 
have been the practice of the Friends to discard from 
their tokens of respect only those observances which 
they deemed inconsistent with Christian character 
and duty. They might stand, and they did stand, 
with their hats on in the presence of sovereigns and 
high officials, but they did not overlook a kindness or 
a benefit received from any of these, they testified 
their good will to all men, as occasion presented, and 
they plainly avowed the respect and submission due 
to right authority. William Penn and other Friends 
visited the Princesss Elizabeth and her noble com- 
panions with considerable freedom, we may think, but 
they maintained a conduct so respectful and suitable 
that it was far from giving offence. We shall hardly 
suppose, however, that the educational privileges and 
associations that had been afforded to the Penns, Bar- 
clays, Peningtons and Fells were without effect in 
shaping their carriage in society, and marking them 
in some wise from the yeomen and tradesmen among 
their brethren. Thomas Ellwood and Morgan Wat- 
kins, suffering imprisonment together, and joined in 
entire fellowship religiously, were probably not alike 
in tact and ease and address. 

It would be too much, also, to expect that the 
speech and manners of the Friends should be wholly 
uninfluenced by prevalent usages of that outspoken 
age. Love and good-will they knew, indeed, to be the 
root from which the best courtesy grew, but love and 

good-will did not prevent plain speaking. There was 
much plain speaking to be done, too, and simply being 
agreeable was not the main business or concern. We 
can hardly wonder that some of the answers given by 
Friends to the questions and charges of the court at 
sundry times, caused them to be put down as “ trou- 
blesome fellows,” and William Penn’s repartee to the 
recorder, over which Charles Lamb was so pleased, 
*The words “civil” and “civility” were in frequent use 


among them, and seem to have comprehende:! that 


time than they do now. 


more at 
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justified his own maxim that wit “ gives an edge to 
sense, and recommends it extremely.” 

Yet he said he “ loved sweetness mixed with grav- 
ity, and cheerfulness tempered with sobriety.” Then 
going deep, he brings up the conclusion of the whole 
matter in this form: * Religion in the heart brings 
into this true civility, teaching men and women to be 
mild and courteous in their behavior, an accomplish- 
ment worthy indeed of praise.” 

When he writes to his “ beloved and honored breth- 
ren,” he speaks of feeling the “ sweet and lovely life 
of their heavenly fellowship.” The loveliness of this 
fellowship is plainly testified of in those early records 
and was manifested in many ways. What self-sacri- 
fice! What preferring of one another! Read the 
letters that passed among the people of this fellow- 
ship, and observe the tone of tenderness and thought- 
fulness that characterized them. You may find the 
same in the correspondence of a later period. How 
careful the Friends have been to remember each 
other in this epistolary way, and especially when any 
affliction or unusual exercise affecting any of their 
number stirred the sympathies of others! 

After the death of William Penn, his wife received 
a letter from Friends in America, which she thus ac- 
knowledged in a letter to James Logan, “* Pray let the 
Friends of the women’s general meeting know I re- 
ceived their affectionate and serious letter on oeca- 
sion of the: death of my dear husband (as I did like- 
wise the testimony from the men’s meeting), and that 
I take most kindly the tender expression of their love 
and respect to me, and heartily return mine to them.” 

When we leave these early witnesses, and come 
down through following generations, we shall not be 
at a loss for examples to sustain our case—Fothergill, 
Tuke, Shackleton, Bevan, Pemberton, Woolman, 
Benezet, Jones, Fry, Wheeler, Grellet—were these 
men and women to be ashamed of, when judged by 
any right standard ? 

Of Richard Shackleton his daughter writes thus: 
He had the manners of a gentleman, without de- 
parting from the strictness of his own profession; and 


se 


these manners were marked by a degree of simplicity 
which derogated nothing from the dignity of his char- 
acter.’ And of her mother: ** She was very strict in 
we were early taught to 
pay deference to old age and courtesy to strangers.” 
Mary Shackleton also informs us that when her 
mother had occasion to reprove any one for a misde- 


inculeating good manners; 


meanor, a duty which she performed without respect 
of persons, she did it “in such a spirit and in such 
terms as rarely, if ever, gave offence.” 

Thomas Shillitoe, of whom we should not expect 
great proficiency in the use of forms, demeaned him- 
self with a politeness and respectful affability that 
made his way easy with persons of high rank. His 
simple question, addressed to Alexander of Russia at 
their first meeting, “ Am I now in the presence of the 
Emperor ?”’ seems to me to lack nothing of propriety. 

In short, there is a refinement in pure religion that 
both makes amends in great measure for the want of 
and does often indeed lead to at- 
tainments bevond those reached by a compliance with 


external training, 


rules. Yet “ conformity is civil,” said William Penn, 
and ‘*‘ custom obliging,” where there is no conflict 
with principle. Let us, then, not ignore the graces 
and amenities of social life, but rather cultivate them 
within the boundaries of truth, in which safe enclo- 
sure there is much of dignity and beauty. Many of 
the conventional usages, we will agree, being more or 
less local and largely adventitious, accomplish but lit- 
tle and are subject to change; but that social conduct 
which has its roots in sympathy and brotherhood and 
the love of God is constant and beneficent, the guide 
and motive thereto being ever present, as a law writ- 
ten in the heart. 


PARISH LIBRARIES IN MARYLAND. 


Further researches on Maryland Libraries develop 
the fact that the Church of England, by the advice 
and assistance of Rev. Thomas Bray, became inter- 
csted in establishing parish libraries in Maryland 
about 1696. ' 

Anne, the Princess of Denmark, in honor of whom 
Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, was named , pre- 
sented to Dr. Bray £400 for the purchasing of books 
for that parish, which formed the nucleus of a fund 
tor libraries. 

The following I take from the Proceedings and 
Acts of the Assembly of Maryland. Meeting of As- 
sembly of Maryland Sept. the 23rd. 1696. 

“Proposed that a law be made for securing the 
Libraries that are bestowed upon the several Par- 
ishes.”’ 

At meeting of Assembly Sept. 24th. 1696. 

“ The house meet and proceeded further to debate, 
and Resolved upon the Proposals yesterday laid be- 
fore them. Viz. Where the Library for Annapolis 
shall be put. Thought the Commissarys Office of this 
Province the most proper, and fitting place, to lodge 
said Library in, because we hope that when the Com- 
missary arrives that office will be annexed to him, and 
secondly that being a public office, daly open, and at- 
tended, any person desirous to study or read any of 
said Books, may have recorse thereunto and the use 
thereof. But we conceive it necessary that the Com- 
missary give security for the keeping of said Library. 
That a Law be made to secure the several Parish 
Libraries when they come in. Resolved a Bill be 
drawn according to Proposal.” 

At a meeting of Assembly May 28th, 1697. 

“ Resolved that Mr. Bray be gratified for his trou- 
ble & pains taken about the Library, having respect 
also to his expences therein according to a formal pro- 
posal.” 

The Rey. Thomas Bray, in his report made in 1698, 
informs that there were 16 different parish libraries 
within the State. 

The following is taken from “The Founders of 
Maryland,” Rev. Edward D. Neill, A.B., author: 

The following parochial Libraries were sent to 
Marvland, by Dr. Bray, in the course of a few vears, 
about 1700. . 

“To Annapolis 1095 vol. St. Mary’s 314 vol. Her- 
ring Creek 150 vol. South River 109 vol. North Sas- 
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safras 42 vol. King and Queens Parish 196 vol. 
Christs Church Calvert Co. 42 vol. All Saints 49 vol. 
St. Paul’s Calvert Co. 106 vol. Great Choptank, Dor- 
chester Co. 76 vol. St. Paul’s Baltimore Co. 42 vol. 
Stepney Somerset Co. 60 vol. Port Tobacco, Charles 
Co. 30 vol. St. Peters, Talbott Co. 10 vol. St. Mich- 
aels 15 vol. All Faith, Calvert Co. 11 vol. Nanjenoy, 
Charles Co. 10 vol. Piscataway Charles Co. 10 vol. 
Broad Neck, Ann Arundel Co. 10 vol. St. James, 
Baltimore Co. 10 vol. St. George, Baltimore Co. 10 
vol. Kent Island 10 vol. Dorchester 10 vol. Snow Hill, 
Somerset Co. 10 vol. South Sassafras 10 vol. St. 
Pauls, Kent Co. 35 vol. William & Marys, Charles 
Co. 26 vol. Somerset, Somerset Co. 20 vol. Coventry 
25 vol. St. Pauls, Talbott Co. 2 vol.” 

As far as records have come to my notice the two 
articles are the history of establishing libraries in 
Maryland by the two leading religious bodies of that 
date. Kirk Brown. 

Baltimore, 1st mo. 12th, 1906. 


CHINESE CULTURE. 

From the standpoint of comparative ethnology, and 
especially ethnic psychology, a knowledge of the Chi- 
nese mode of thinking is of special importance; for 
the Chinese are so different from all other existing na- 
tions in their world conception and in their ways of 
arguing, as well as living, that they seem to have de- 
veloped a type of humanity of their own. Yet the 
differences are only in externals, and their main log- 
ical, as well as moral, notions, are practically the same 
as those which prevail among the nations of Europe. 
Those traits, however, which are different are deeply 
rooted in the aboriginal character of the Chinese na- 
tion and pervade their entire history. These strange 
people have developed on different lines, and though 
they started with great promise, having made rapid 
strides at the very beginning of their civilization, 
they exhibited a most devout reverence toward the 
past, which resulted in an unparalleled conservatism 
in their national institutions that worked as a brake 
upon progress and rendered their further evolution 
almost stagnant. Because of this they have been 
easily overtaken by vounger nations of the West, who 
were still barbarians, nay, savages, when China had 
attained a high grade of civilization. It is difficult 
for us to-day to understand how the Chinese can be so 
impervious to progress, how they can be so proud of 
their own civilization, the imperfections of which ap- 
pear obvious to us. We find an answer to these prob- 
lems when we become acquainted with the Chinese 
mode of speaking, writing and thinking. If we want 
to comprehend their errors we must know that these 
are but the reverse aspect of their proficiencies, and 
their faults are frequently but misapplied virtues.— 
Dr. Paul Carus, in the “ Monist” (Chicago). 


Christianity sends each faculty of our nature to its 
proper office; our veneration to Christ; our wills to 
their duty.—James Martineau. 
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ON CULTIVATING STYLE. 

“ Had I another thirty.years, I should give more 
carnest heed to style, and especially I would enrich 
my mind by daily study of its great masters, so that 
as a farmer quickens his soil by nitrates, one might 
enrich his mind by the assimilation of noble language. 
Our hearers are only puzzled and enraged by unintel- 
ligible technical terms and fastidious preciosity, but 
they are most grateful both for felicity in expression 
and for grandeur in the note. Their ears may be 
tickled by smartness, but their judgment condemns it 
in the preaching of the gospel. Their pulses are 
stirred by a royal word such as Milton loved to use. 
It may not be the dress for their own thoughts; they 
feel, although they may not say it, that this is the be- 
coming dress for the message of God. They are 
themselves ennobled by hearing such language, and 
they respect the preacher because he has honored the 
Gospel. Splendid words occurring from time to time 
in our discourses are like embroidery of gold upon the 
hodden-gray. They fill the people’s imagination, and 
cling to their memory; in their golden pomp they are 
the fitting heralds of Christ. Nothing has degraded 
preaching more than tawdry appeals, in which the 
pathos has no passion, and the argument no force. 
Evangelistic preaching has seemed to me to be, as a 
rule, careless to a scandal and almost squalid in style, 
with vain repetitions of hackneyed words by way of 
exhortation and with incredible anecdotes by way of 
illustration. But 1 am moved at present to judge this 
difficult and delicate form of preaching with the ut- 
most charity, when I review the glaring deficiency of 
my own style and the repeated evidence of unfinished 
work. Let me record my solemn conviction that in 
the day when he gives in his account the preacher of 
the Evangel will be held responsible, not only for the 
truth which he declares, but for the dress with which 
he clothed it.”—Dr. John the British 
Weekly. 


Watson, in 


Never fear to bring the sublimest motive to the 
emallest duty, and the most infinite comfort to the 
smallest trouble-—Phillips Brooks. 


The custom followed by many of our religious ex- 
changes of spending much money for making special 
external displays on Thanksgiving and other holidays 
does not commend itself to us. We think the major- 
ity of readers are repelled and not attracted by such 
devices. They seem like that automatic rap on the 
window by the aid of which some tradesmen seek to 
draw attention to their wares. Those who do not look 
the other way, because they are irritated, are likely 
to waste their fleeting glances on the machinery 
which makes the noise, and not on the contents of the 
window. When we see some fantastic Thanksgiving 
cover with a costly attempt to give an air of jollity to 
the occasion, we are reminded of the prophet’s ques- 
tion, “ Wherefore do ye spend money for that which 
is not bread and your labor for that which satisfieth 
not ?”—Christian Register. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE “CREED” IN PHILADELPHIA’S 


DISCIPLINE. 


Tue fact that the revolution in the Society of 
Friends in 1827-8 was not primarily a matter of the- 
ological differences is attested in an interesting way 
by the fact that no change was made in the discipline 
of the vearly meetings, and that to this day the Dis- 
cipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, after a thor- 
ough revision made as late as 1894, still has the fol- 
lowing passage: 

We tenderly and earnestly advise and exhort all parents and 
heads of families that they endeavor to instruct their children 
and families in the doctrines and precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion as contained in the scriptures; and that they incite them 
to the diligent and reverent reading of those excellent writ- 
ings, which set forth the miraculous conception, birth, holy life, 
wonderful works, blessed example, death, resurrection and as- 
cension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and to educate 
their children in the belief of the inward manifestation and 
operation of the Holy Spirit on their own minds, which is the 
fundamental principle of our Society, that they may reap the 


benefit and advantage thereof for their own peace and ever- 
lasting happiness. 


It is now proposed by Friends in one of the month- 
ly meetings that parts of this passage as to which all 
Friends do not agree be omitted so that it may read: 

We tenderly and earnestly advise and exhort all parents and 
heads of families that they endeavor to instruct their children 
and families in the doctrines and precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion as contained in the scriptures; that they incite them to 
the diligent and reverent reading of those excellent writings; 
and that they educate their children in the belief of the inward 
manifestation and operation of the Holy Spirit on their own 
minds, which is the fundamental principle of our Society, that 
they may reap the benefit and advantage thereof for their own 
peace and everlasting happiness. 

It is well known that there are a considerable num- 
ber of Friends who do not value the Scriptures pri- 
marily for their setting forth of the “ miraculous con- 
ception ” nor the ‘‘ wonderful works ” nor the “ res- 
urrection and ascension ” of Jesus Christ. There is 
no thought of disowning these for laving stress rather 
on the life and divinity of Jesus in the teaching of 
their children and for not inciting them to pay particu- 
lar attention to the more outward matters of the man- 
ner of birth, the marvelous doings or the bodily resur- 
rection. There is not even any thought of dealing 
with them. Indeed, they have the same standing in 
every respect as if this passage of the Discipline were 
entirely in accord with their theological point of 
view. These Friends desire the change so that this 
part of the Discipline for them may not be a dead 
letter. They do not wish to substitute anything that 
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will more nearly express their theological point of 
view, for then the others would be put in the same 
position they are now in. They hold that on this 
point, as to the person of Jesus Christ, about which 
good Friends honestly differ and are considered none 
the less good because of such difference, the Disci- 
pline should not take a position that makes them vio- 
lators of it and misrepresents them in the eyes of the 
world. They even urge that they are sometimes re- 
ceived as orthodox believers on account of this state- 
ment in the Discipline, and so are made to appear in 
a false light. 

Other considerable numbers of Friends regard the 
part proposed to be omitted as of the greatest im- 
portance. Some even feel that their Christian faith 
would be undermined if they were to give up their 
belief in and emphasis on the “ miraculous concep- 
tion, birth, holy life, wonderful works, blessed ex- 
ample, death, resurrection and ascension of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ”; and this without any less 
stress on the “ inward manifestation and operation of 
the Holy Spirit.” They also feel a deep concern that 
all Friends may come to what seems to them a saving 
knowledge of these matters of history of Christ in the 
outward. They feel that in leaving out mention of 
these things a step downward would be taken and that 
Friends would seem to be sanctioning and encourag- 
ing in their members a less spiritual and less Chris- 
tian view. No Friends, as far as the writer’s obser- 
vation goes, who hold this view, are willing to make 
the change. They feel that it is too important a mat- 
ter for any concession even to the conscientious scru- 
ples of many Friends whom they yet would not be 
ready to disown or deal with. 

On the other hand, a considerable number who 
frankly state their disbelief in the “ miraculous con- 
ception,” ete., are also opposed to the change. They 
hold that they are not required to believe or feign 
belief in what is in the Discipline unless it meets the 
witness in their own hearts; and they recognize that 
those who believe in these things would feel much 
hurt at having it so forcibly thrust upon them that 
many Friends are unsound and do not even hold up 
to themselves the ideal of soundness; that indifference 
in regard to views of so much importance to them 
and to the majority of Christians should be thus ad- 
vertised and have especial attention called to what is 
to some a most unpleasant fact. They also think that 
some Friends would feel it necessary to withdraw 
from the Society if such change were made, and they 
value the fellowship of these Friends too much to be 
willing to lose them from the membership. 


There are also, of course, some who are opposed 
to any change purely on the ground that they do not 
want to see anything brought up that will cause con- 
troversy. The proposition, however, has been made 
with so much earnestness that it would seem to be 
much better to have a thorough discussion of it, and 
for Friends to come to an understanding of one an- 
other’s position in regard to it. If the matter is thor- 
oughly discussed, with perfect frankness and with 
good feeling on all sides, Friends will come to under 
stand one another better and to respect one another’s 
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positions, and great good will result whatever may be 
the decision. The very fact that the question has 
come up as it has, shows a lack of unity among 
Friends that needs to be cleared away. With a full 
and frank consideration only can unity be reached. 
In that case it matters not at all what may be the 
united decision. 


The first number of The Reading Cirele, “ pub- 
lished quarterly by the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles,” has made its appear- 
ance. It contains much that will be helpful to the 
various reading circles and their members, as well as 
of interest to the general reader. Certainly no one 
can follow the course of reading outlined, whether in- 
dependently or as a member of a circle, without a 
much broader understanding of civil and religious 
conditions at the time of the rise of the Society of 
Friends, and the great change that followed the 
teachings of George Fox. 


From across the water those who have had experi- 
ence of the Torrey-Alexander mission are watching 
with interest how we may take to it. The British 
Friend says: ‘‘ Four prominent New England Con- 
gregational ministers have issued a warning to their 
brother ministers to inquire into the spirit and meth- 
ods of Messrs. Torrey and Alexander’s work before 
supporting it; and the New York Outlook sums up the 
hesitation felt by many, in the words that ‘ literalism, 
conventionalism and emotionalism are not the marks 
of the Christian religion.’ We heartily deprecate 
hostile criticism of any movement that is deep and 
solid; but we fear there is room for these warnings.” 


A local option bill has been introduced in the Leg- 
islature of New Jersey. It provides among other 
things that an election may be held in any town, 
township, borough, village or city in the State, re- 
garding the licensed sale of liquor, whenever thirty 
per cent. of the legal voters of such municipality 
shall petition for said election. Of course, if the vote 
of the municipality is against the sale of liquor, the 
territory becomes prohibitory until the policy is re- 
versed by another election. This bill will be advanced 
on its course out of the committee to which it has 
been referred only by the interest manifested in it 
by the friends of temperance throughout the State. 
Friends may help very materially by writing person- 
ally to their Senators and Assemblymen, asking them 
to use their influence to get the bill reported by the 
committee, and urging them to support it when it 
comes to a vote in either legislative body. This is a 
matter which should not be neglected by our people 
who believe in the theory of home rule for the liquor 
traffic. 


The superintendent of the Industrial School in the 
Hoopa Indian Reservation organized a fine football 
team, hoping to stimulate the Indians by close con- 
tact with whites, and gain for his men recognition 
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outside the reservation. The Indians met a team of 
whites at the time of the county fair and covered 
themselves with glory. They were royally enter- 
tained by the vanquished team and taken to see the 
sights of a city of 12,000 people. When they went 
back to the reservation they discussed the game and 
decided that it was not fit to be played by people who 
were trying to work upward to civilization. We com- 
mend this decision of the Indians to the alumni of our 
colleges for their consideration. Do they believe that 
football as it has been played in recent years has a 
civilizing, or a barbarizing, effect upon the players 
and the onlookers ? 


Friends who are keeping up with Congo matters 
will be interested in the following from the British 
Friend: “In the Meeting for Sufferings held on the 
5th inst., interesting accounts were given of a recent 
visit to Brussels and Berlin, paid by J. G. Alexander 
and E. W. Brooks. The purpose of this deputation 
was to further the interests of Congo Reform, and 
our friends were accompanied by John R. Harris, the 
returned Congo Missionary, who has been largely en- 
gaged in holding meetings with this object. In Ber- 
lin, owing to the good offices of Count Bernstoff, the 
party was introduced to many influential public men, 
members of the Reichstag and others. All of these 
listened to the details of Congo oppression with sym- 
pathy and interest, but declared themselves unable to 
take any official action without the sanction of their 
Foreign Office. An interview with the chief of this 
department was refused, but leave was given to send 
a statement of the matter in writing, with a promise 
that it should receive consideration. In Brussels the 
situation was more complicated. Nearly all the edu- 
eated classes are convinced of the need of reform and 
eagerly desire it. Those who know best, however, 
assert that any English action in the matter would be 
regarded as unjustifiable interference, and would be 
strongly resented. Their advice was to agitate freely 
and strongly anywhere and everywhere, except in 
3elgium. It did not appear that there was any anti- 
English feeling in Belgium, but on the contrary much 
evidence of real cordiality between the two coun- 
tries.” 


THE GROWTH OF THE TOBACCO HABIT. 


Within the past week four letters have been re- 
ceived by the editors of Frrenps’ [yTELLIGENCER ex- 
pressing the surprise and regret of the writers that 
the faculty of Swarthmore College has given the 
young men students permission to smoke in Wharton 
Hall. Doubtless these letters voice the feeling of a 
large number of our readers. But as the faculty has 
been wrestling with the tobacco question ever since 
the organization of the college, is it not safe to as- 
sume that they are better able to judge what regula- 
tions are wisest at the present time, than those who 
live at a distance from that institution and only par- 
tially understand the conditions? The president and 
faculty of the college are deeply concerned over the 
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increasing use of tobacco by the young, and the mat- 
ter was considered long and earnestly before the de- 
cision was made that has called forth so much adverse 
comment. 

Now what are some of these conditions? For the 
first twenty years of the college the use of tobacco by 
the students was absolutely forbidden, and honest ef- 
torts were made by the faculty to enforce the rule; 
yet during this time dozens of young men learned to 
smoke while at the college. One alumnus testifies 
that under this regime a certain hall in the young 
men’s dormitory was often blue with tobacco smoke. 
Before making the recent change in the regulations 
parents of students were written to in regard to the 
habits of their sons. The majority replied that they 
had no objections to their sons smoking while at col- 
lege. Most of the parents who are opposed to the 
tobacco habit replied that they had never forbidden 
their sons to smoke, but had appealed to their reason 
and conscience. Upon questioning the members of 
the present senior class it transpired that seven of 
them are non-smokers, and that the other twenty- 
one learned to smoke _ before they entered col 
the recent action of the faculty 

interviewed several members of the 
who do not every 
one ot them expressed approval of the change 
in the regulations, believing that under the 
new conditions it will be easier to arouse a healthy 
anti-tobacco sentiment among the students than was 
possible under the old rules, 


lege. Since 


I have 


alumni 


use tobaeco, and 


As for the young men 


to whom tobacco smoke is personally objectionable 
(and it is to be hoped there are many such) there re- 
mains the dormitory in the main building, where the 
students have agreed that there shall be no smoking. 

Experience has demonstrated that colleges cannot 
be governed by methods which work admirably in 


preparatory schools. Wise parents who find it neces- 
sary to give positive commands to growing boys, grad- 
ually substitute counsel for command as the boys ap- 
proach manhood. And either in the school or home 
a command that is not and cannot be enforced breeds 
contempt, and increases the evil it was intended to 
lessen or prevent. 

It has been suggested that if smoking is to be en- 
tirely prohibited at Swarthmore the first step should 
be for the stockholders to pass a resolution that no 
one who uses tobacco could have a place on the board 
of managers; secondly, the managers should resolve 
that no one who uses tobacco should be employed as 
a teacher; and thirdly, the faculty should decree that 
no voung man who uses tobacco should be admitted 
as a student. How much of a college would be left 
after this drastic action had been taken is a matter for 
the erities to decide. 

Are we then to fold our hands and do nothing to 
check the alarming growth of the tobacco habit, in 
college and out of it? By no means. But if we are to 
combat this evil successfully we must study the eauses 
of its recent rapid growth. It is not ignorance, for 
the injury done by tobacco to the human system has 


been taught for a generation. Is it not rather owing 
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to the moral looseness of the times, which is the out- 
growth of commercialism, and against which Friends 
and other Christians are making no effective protest, 
for the reason that so many of them place material 
pleasures above sincerity and righteousness? How 
shall a young man be able to resist a bad habit if he 
has grown up in a home where self-indulgence is the 
rule, and where questions are decided in accordance 
with social standards instead of being put to the test 
of the inward light’ If we all of us go to work to 
introduce a new set of fashions that are in harmony 
with the divine law, the tobacco habit, which appears 
to be a temporary reversion to barbarism, will be- 
come so unfashionable as to give us no further con- 


cern. Exizanetu Lioyp. 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING, 


The winter session of Westbury Quarterly Meeting 
was held in New York City, at Fifteenth Street and 
Rutherfurd Place, on Seventh-day, First month 27th. 
It had been arranged for the final meeting of the 
General Conference Program Committee to be held 
at this time, and this brought a number of Friends 
from other quarterly and yearly meetings. There 
was also an unusually large attendance of Friends of 
New York and Brooklyn and nearby meetings. The 
large meeting house was filled, much as at the time of 
New York Yearly Meeting. 

Shortly after the meeting had gathered into silence 
John Shotwell, of Asbury Park, N. J., appeared in 
prayer. Isaae Wilson, who, with his wife, Ruth C. 
Wilson, was present with a minute from his monthly 
meeting (West Lake, held at Bloomfield, Ontario, 
Can.), spoke from the text, “ And greater things shall 
ve do than these, for I go to my father.” The great- 
ness of these things is not to be a certain wonderful 
greatness that we might expect to attain only in some 
strange and wonderful way or not attain at all. 
Rather are we called to realize the real greatness of 
the simple things we are to do in living the divine life 
that the living Christ enables us to live. The great- 
ness may not be in our judgment, but in that of God. 
This mingling of the human and the divine is a nor- 
mal way of life for man and truly wonderful. 

Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, spoke of the 
business meeting and of the business of the Society as 
righteousness. There is a blossoming forth in zeal for 
righteousness and reform such as we have not known 
since the earliest days. We say that “ reform is in 
the air,” but this is never true; there is no reform ex- 
cept as individuals are actively, personally back of it. 

Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, Philadelphia, 
spoke of the “ humanity of God and the divinity of 
man.” “ He that loveth not knoweth not God, for 
God is love.” The great battlefield of the world is 
within one’s self, and we need not look abroad for 
help in working out the problems of life; not to any 
God who is afar off, nor to anv Christ who has died. 
Christ in taking on humanitv did a great work for us, 
but did not release us from doing our own part in 
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working out our salvation. 
slain. We are not only human beings, but also divine 
beings. The best life lies yet before us. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes spoke of the Church as made 
up of the individuals that compose it. In the begin- 
ning God breathed into the chaos and there came out 
of it order. So it must be with our minds to-day. Ex- 
cept they be breathed upon by the breath of God 
there can be no order; only when so breathed upon 
can we become living, ordered souls. 

It was noted that in passing from the meeting for 
worship to the business session practically the whole 
company remained, and continued throughout the 
session, taking an interest in the matters that came 
up for consideration. 

The clerks were Frederick Willets, of Glen Cove, 
Long Island, and Phebe Wilbur Griffin, of White- 
stone, near Flushing, Long Island, and both were re- 
appointed. The monthly meetings making up the 
quarter are New York (including Brooklyn), the 
three Long Island meetings, Westbury, Jericho, 
Flushing, and one meeting up the Hudson, Cornwall. 
Of the twenty representatives from these meetings 
all were present but one. The laying down of the 


The Christ was never 


mid-week meeting at Flushing, and the change of the 
preparative meeting to the First-day preceding the 
monthly meeting, was reported and approved. 


This quarterly meeting has what has been sug- 
gested among Friends in more than one locality, but 
nowhere else put into effect—a fund for the main- 
tenance of a scholar at Swarthmore. The committee 
in charge of this fund recommended that in selecting 
a scholar to enjoy its benefits the candidate’s char- 
acter and standing shall be considered, and especially 
what promise there may be that the advantages of the 
scholarship will be used to advance the principles and 
interests of the Society of Friends; that financial 
standing shall be considered, but shall not be the con- 
trolling factor. These recommendations were fully 
considered by the meeting, there being much earnest 
expression from the body of the meeting, and the com- 
mittee were left free to carry them out in awarding 
the scholarship. This practically makes the scholar- 
ship a reward of merit, and in no way a charity mere- 
ly for the benefit of “ poor Friends.” William W. 
Birdsall, principal of the Girls’ High School of Phila- 
delphia, who was present, congratulated the Friends 
on the seriousness and concern for education that was 
evident to one listening to this consideration. He 
wished Friends might come to realize more generally 
and more fully the interest the Society rightly has in 
education, not primarily for its commercial value, nor 
because the way in business is easier for the educated 
man, but because of its operation on the inner life of 
man. The Society of Friends formulated in its doe- 
trine of the inner light the most important truth that 
has been promulgated since Jesus’ life. If we have 
failed in any degree as to our responsibility in regard 
to spreading abroad this message, it has been for lack 
of clearness of thinking. It is time for us to set our- 
selves definitely and clearly to overcome this defect. 

At the close of the meeting all present were served 
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with lunch in the dining room of the meeting house, 
there being by count three hundred in all. 

In the afternoon a meeting under the care of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles was held, with Henry W. Wilbur 
as chairman and William W. Birdsall as the principal 
speaker. A full report of this meeting will be given 
next week. 

At four o’clock, immediately on the adjournment 


of the advancement meeting the committee to make 


final arrangements for the program for the General 
Conference to be held next summer at Mountain Lake 
Park met in the parlor of the school building. 
Among those present were Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
William M. Jackson, Anna M. Jackson, Henry W. 
Wilbur, Perey Russell, Edward Cornell, Henry M. 
Haviland, Robert H. Walker, Professor Jesse H. 
Holmes, Professor J. Russell Smith, Dr. Joseph S. 
Walton, Elizabeth Stover, Elizabeth Llovd, Susan W. 
Janney, Ellwood Burdsall, Louella Burdsall, Eliza- 
beth Morris, of Milton, Ind.; John Cox, Mary 
Nicholls Cox, Bertha L. Broomell, Rachel W. Under- 
hill, Edward B: Rawson, Eli M. Lamb, M. Bessie 
Lamb, Rebecea Nicholson, Herbert P. Worth. After 
a two-hour session of good work the committee ad- 
journed and took supper together in the dining room 
on the grounds. 
session was held. 


In the evening a second and final 

Arrangements for the program 
were completed and a meeting of the committee on 
grounds and entertainment was held. The program 
will be published as soon as the Friends asked to take 
part have been communicated with and have accepted 
the parts assigned them. 

Most of the Friends from a distance remained over 
First-day and attended meeting in New York or near 
by; Isaac Wilson, at Plainfield, N. J.; Henry Wilbur, 
at Flushing, Long Island; Jesse H. Holmes and Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, at Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York City; Joseph S. Walton and O. Ed- 
ward Janney, at Brooklyn. 

On First-day evening an interesting meeting of the 
New York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Association 
was held in Brooklyn and attended by some of the 
visitors. An account of this meeting will be given 
by the secretary in the Friends’ Association column. 


R. Barciay Spicer. 


“The man pushing a wheelbarrow is just as happy 
as the man riding in an automobile—he has just as 
good a digestion, sleeps as well and will live as long. 
God equalizes all things, and if you get off a way so as 
to get the perspective, you will see everything is of 
one size.” 


The Christmas greeting does not mean a 
momentary sentiment or some half-forgotten impulse 
to give dinners or toys. The beautiful custom of 
Christmas gifts needs no defense, but it is beautiful 
only when it is a natural expression of a disposition 
which finds also other ways of doing good.—Charities 
and the Commons. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE AND 
EDUCATION. 

At a meeting of the Committee on Educational In- 
terests of Friends’ General Conference, held in the 
meeting house at Rutherfurd Place, New York, Sixth- 
day evening last, the following subjects were consid- 
ered: First, Are we as a Society vitally concerned 
about education? Do we “ care about it as the mak- 
ing of men and women, as the sacred nurture of the 
wonderful raw material of human nature, as the lead- 
ing of the young into the richness of their inherit- 
ance, as the guiding of intellect and heart towards 
truth of thought and truth of purpose”? From a 
series of interesting articles in recent numbers of the 
British Friend, three reasons were presented why it 
is of supreme moment that we have a zeal for these 
things at this time. 

(1) “ We have a great need of well-equipped men 
and women in whom fervor is not unaccompanied by 
a broad and reasoned outlook.” 

(2) “ We are happily coming to see that the unity 
possible to us as a Church is a unity not of dogma, 
but of purpose; hence the equipment for the purpose 
will take the place once held by soundness of creed. 
We build upon experience, and experience wants 
studying and organizing.” 

(3) “ The work of religion, though as simple angl 
direct and open to all as ever it was, is less to be per- 
formed by mechanical means; the age of transactions 
and shibboleths is gone; that of spiritual growth has 
come; and the conditions of this growth must be 
grasped and fostered.” 

Secondly, the need of a Training School for Teach- 
ers within the Society, a concern which has come up 
again and again in recent years, was discussed from 
various points of view. The demand for Friends in 
the teaching force, not only of our own schools, but 
of others, cannot be at all adequately met. There 
seems to be a growing recognition of the belief that 
the Friend as teacher has a peculiar reputation for 
conscientious work and for disciplinary power that 
places the duty and responsibility in regard to con- 
duct on the mind and heart of the pupil himself, 
which at an impressionable age is of incalculable 
value. 

A committee of two was named to confer with 
President Swain, of Swarthmore College, in regard 
to the possibility of supplementing the present aca- 
demic course at the college by a normal course for the 
young men and women who expect to make teaching 
their profession. It is hoped that by this means it 
may be possible in the not distant future to secure a 
“ Sufficient supply of competent and liberally edu- 
cated teachers from the membership of the Society 
of Friends.” 

Third. The publication at more regular intervals 
of Educational Bulletins for circulation in the homes 
and among the teachers of the Society for their stimu- 
lus or enlightenment. 

Fourth. The importance of having frequent neigh- 
borhood and town conferences on “ Education in the 
Society of Friends,” that we may grow to “ realize 


and keep steadily before our minds the unequaled 
spiritual importance of education, the need of thought 
and care and even study to meet the educational func- 
tions that are ours, and the need of a wise and help- 
ful public opinion which shall help to make both the 
discipline and the instruction which we supply into 
instruments for the production of Christian charac- 
ter—intelligent, sympathetic, exact—and therefore 
also instruments for the building up of the Church.” 

The hope was expressed in the committee that 
Friends interested in this subject in our different 
yearly meetings will confer with the chairman either 
to give advice and assistance, or to ask the same in 
return. 





Susan W. Janney, Secretary. 
Epwarp B. Rawson, Chairman: 








A TRIBUTE TO LLOYD C. GRISCOM. 
[On the evening of First month 27th Isaac H. Clothier gave a 
dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, in honor of 
Lloyd C. Griscom, the newly-appointed Ambassador to Brazil, 
who is a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Among the guests were Alice Roosevelt, daughter of the Presi- 
dent, and Congressman Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio. The 
host paid the following deserved tribute to the young Ambassa- 
dor.] 

I have great pleasure in welcoming you all collec- 
tively, as the size of the gathering has prevented me 
from doing individually. 

The oceasion is one of most unusual interest to my- 
self because of the opportunity afforded to entertain 
this large and distinguished company; also, I may say 
because our guest is the son of two of my very oldest 
friends, although this personal interest is overshad- 
owed by the pride I have as a Philadelphian in the 
diplomatic achievements of our young fellow towns- 
man. 

I need not recount to this company of his friends 
and admirers the story of his brief but highly success- 
ful diplomatic career. Left as Charge d’ Affaires in 
Constantinople at a time when the long-vexed Ar- 
menian question was still unsettled and disturbing the 
civilized world, by his skill, tact and industry he 
finally influenced the Sultan to a settlement in the 
interests of both justice and humanity. After this 
achievement he was sent to Persia as our Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and then to Japan, just before the 
troubles between that government and Russia were 
about to be precipitated into armed conflict. During 
that most delicate and difficult period his representa- 
tion of our country’s interests was of the highest 
character of Christian diplomacy, and such as to 
merit all the honor his fellow countrymen can pay 
him. 

It is well known that in the negotiations looking 
toward the termination of that terrible and now hap- 
pily ended historic war, Minister Griscom’s labors 
were most valuable and successful in putting into con- 
crete shape the ideas of President Roosevelt, and the 
heartfelt wishes of the American people. The re- 
sults of his labors were not only a great service to our 
country, but to the century and mankind. It is most 
pleasant to know that the President fully appreciates 
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this, and has called him to the next upward step in 
Ambassadorship 


the diplomatic service—the to 


Brazil. 

Gentlemen, others will deal with the interesting 
subject of diplomacy as a developing profession, con- 
ducing to the blessing of peace and Christian civiliza- 
tion, as illustrated in the career of our guest. 

I ask you now to join with me in greetings and 
best wishes for the health, long life and continued 
success of our Minister to Japan and coming Ambas- 
eador to Brazil. 


THE CANTEEN AGAIN. 


The military officers seem to be almost unanimous 
in their desire to restore the canteen as a regular in- 
stitution in the camps of the United States army. 
The canteen is a modern invention in the United 
States army. It was unknown on either side in the 
great war for the preservation of the Union. This 
modern invention puts the United States government 


into the liquor business. It undertakes to provide the | 


soldiers with their “ necessary beer,” and under cer- 
tain restrictions, with distilled drinks. This liquor 
business is supposed to be carried on always under 
the supervision of a non-commissioned officer, and 
the profits of the traffic are supposed to be used in the 
enriching of the bill of fare, increasing the hospital 
fund, or in some other way adding to the comfort of 
the soldier. 

Through the strenuous efforts of the W. C. T. U. 
and their associates, Congress some years ago dis- 
missed the canteen. Now the army officers, General 
Fred. B. Grant perhaps at the head, are working for 
the restoration of the canteen on the theory that sol- 
diers will have their liquor; that they will get drunk, 
and that if the canteen is not permitted within the 
camp there will be long lines of low groggeries estab- 
lished just outside the camp where the soldiers will 
spend more morey, drink worse liquors, and be sent 
on the downward slide with increased momentum. 
This is the logic of expediency everywhere; it is the 
logic that has led European armies to legitimatize 
places of prostitution and gaming dens in connection 
with military camps. 

If the alternative which confronts the military 
camps of the United States to-day is between the can- 
teen and this something worse described by the offi- 
cers, and testified to by some of their chaplains, of 
course the question is not debatable. But we deny 
the grim alternative. The debatable thing for an in- 
telligent, temperance-loving government is the can- 
teen or something better, not something worse. That 
“something better ” is the assumption that the mili- 
tary can and must be made as law-abiding and tem- 
perate as the same number of men would be in civic 
life. Sobriety and not inebriety must become the 
ideal of the camp. If the morality of the soldiers, 
wards of the government, is menaced by these places 
of debauchery “just outside the gates,” then it is 
competent for local, state and national government to 
provide for their protection as they provide for the 
protection of schools and colleges. Even in the city 


. 


of Chicago, with its several thousand saloons, no sa- 
loon is permitted within a certain distance of any pub- 
lic school. 

The trouble is that these army officers and the 
friends of the army assume that the morals of the 
soldier must necessarily be lower than that of the 
citizen, and this assumption is warranted by the prac- 
tice of the officers and the expectation of the Depart- 
ment. Of course the discipline of the enlisted man 
in these directions cannot rise much higher than the 
practice of the commissioned officers. If wine, whis- 
key and beer are assumed to be necessities in the mess 
chests of the officers, the privates must have their 
fling. In civic life the storm center of the temper- 
ance agitation, aye, of total abstinence, has been 
shifted within the last generation from the church to 
the office, from women to the managers of men. 
Most railroad companies are now vast temperance 
societies. A drinking man is discounted, and in some 
notable cases is peremptorily dismissed from duty, be- 
‘vause railroad experts have found that the drinking 
of liquor in any form and quantity is a menace to the 
life and property entrusted to their care. The same 
logic, the same experience will demand an equally 
severe discipline at the hands of the war departments. 
If we are to have a standing army, there is every 
reason why that army should be composed of men 
held to highest standards of sobriety and morals; and 
where the controlling power within is inadequate the 
protection must come from regulating forces from 
without. The police discipline in our cities prohibits 
any drinking by a member of the force. The army 
is the national police service, and the government 
will not have faced the temperance question until its 
discipline is as high with the rank and file of the army 
as it is now with the rank and file of the police force. 
When our drinking generals are disciplined, our 
drinking lieutenants discharged, our bibulous non- 
commissioned officers reduced to the rank, and when 
the drunkenness and attendant incorrigibility on the 
part of the private soldier is a sufficient cause for a 
dishonorable discharge, then this clamor for the re- 
establishment of the canteen on the part of the repre- 
sentatives and friends of the army, will be a confes- 
sion of incompetency on the part of the officers or of 
the low standards of the war department and the 
moral inadequacy of our government. If the beer 
shop is a moral necessity in the camp of the American 
soldier, we had better let our boasted Christianity 
hang its head in shame and go to school to the Japan- 
ese Pagans who have found the better way and 
whose soldiery live on a higher moral plane. 

The canteen is but the first step in the right direc- 
tion—better than something worse, but not nearly so 
good as that something better which the army of the 
United States should strive for. Let there be no re- 
action in this matter, but let us go on triumphing on 
the lines that have left the canteen behind. If the 
soldier cannot live on as high a plane as the civilian, 
if he cannot be surrounded by the same safeguards to 
morality as are vouchsafed to him in civil life, it is 
another argument that the army is to be outgrown 
and left behind.—EFditorial in Unity (Chicago). 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


A Friend in Germantown has a historic booklet of 
which there are probably very few copies in existence. 
It is small enough to slip in an envelope, and is en- 
titled “ Abolition Rioters.” In the days when anti- 
slavery meetings were frequent, and were generally 
composed of a faithful few who became quite well 
known to one another, one of their number hit off 
their salient points in some witty rhymes, published 
anonymously. Some of these are so sharp that they 
must have left a slight sting, but the subject of the 
following had no foibles which laid her open to ridi- 
cule: 

LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Like the serpent and dove 
Thou hast wisdom and love, 

Thy faith by thy deeds is shown forth; 
Thy liberal mind 
Chains of sect cannot 

Thu sect 


bind, 

is the righteous of earth, 
Lucretia, 

Thy sect is the righteous of earth. 


There have been so many articles in the magazines 
exposing corruption that it is quite a relief to turn to 
one which calls our attention to what a brave and hon- 
est man has done. In this month’s McClure’s, Lin- 
coln Steffens, who wrote of “ Philadelphia, Corrupt 
and Contented,” tells the story of Mark Fagan, 
Mayor of Jersey City, whom he styles “ a servant of 
God and the people.” This man has been elected to 
office again and again, not by any offers of money or 
place, but simply by going to the people, one after an- 
other, and saving that if elected he would serve them 
honestly and faithfully. The politicians do not un- 
der stand the secret of his power, and of his success 
in bringing about reforms. Steffens accounts for it 
thus: “ Certainly Mark Fagan has proven that the 
Christianity of Christ, not as the scholars ‘ inter- 
pret’ it, but as the Nazarene taught it, and as you 
and I and the Mayor of Jersey City can understand 
it—Christianity, pure and simple, is a foree among 
men, and—a happiness.” 


The Nobel Peace Prize for 1905 was awarded to 
the Baroness von Suttner, because her story, “ Lay 
Down Your Arms,” had so large an influence in the 
establishment of The Hague Tribunal. To meet the 
increased demand for the book, caused by this award, 
a new and inexpensive edition has been issued, which 
will meet the needs of First-day school and other 
libraries. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Cloth, 12mo., 75 cents). 





HOW STRENGTH OF CHARACTER COMES. 


A pupil who can bear the restraints set upon him 
by the teacher or by the regulations of a school, and 
who can overlook unintentional mistakes and misun- 
derstandings, will thereby acquire strength of charac- 
ter and that self-control so necessary in all the condi- 
tions of life, and especially for those who, in the 
course of events, may be called 


upon to govern 


cothers.—The Catholic Youth. 
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THE SOUL OF ART. 


I listen to the rhymers’ praise of art, 
Of the immortal form, the measured phrase, 
Of the one mirror and the many ways 
The poet’s pale refiection to impart,— 
But not a word of the initiate heart, 
Of the incarnate Light whose volatile blaze, 
Intimate of the soul, eludes the gaze— 
Man’s goal of yearning, and his counterpart. 


I, too, am learned in the lore of sound, 
In the cold measurement of lyric speech; 

Sut what availed my knowledge till I found 
The hidden Thing mere art may never teach, 

The selfless Thing, too great to be renowned, 
So high—it is within the lowest reach! 


—Elsa Barker, in the Altantic. 








DEATHS. 


ENGLE.—Near Moorestown, N. J., First month 8th, 1906, 
Rebecea, youngest daughter of Aaron and Ida Lippincott Engle, 
aged 18 months. 


GRIFFEN.—At the home of her son, Robert C., at San Jose, 
Cal., First month 26th, 1906, Jane Arnold Griffen, widow of 
Stephen Griffen, and daughter of the late Joseph and Dorcas 
Arnold, in the 75th year of her age. She was a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. 


HOOPES.—At his home in New Garden, Chester County, Pa., 
on First month 17th, 1906, J. Walker Hoopes, in the 63d year 
of his age; a member of New Garden Preparative Meeting. 


PAXSON.—At his late home, 2216 Green Street, Philadelphia, 
on the 3d of First month, John W. Paxson; a member of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. Interred at Fair Hill, Philadelphia, 
First month 8th, 1906. 


FRANK D. WALTON. 


When a clean young life passes out of our midst, one whose 
exemplary course, valuable service, and pleasant companion- 
ship had endeared its possessor to those with whom he asso- 
ciated, we very naturally feel like bearing a public testimony 
to its worth, to make prominent the traits of character that 
embellished it, and to present the career as one worthy of 
emulation. 

Frank D. Walton was the son of Bennett S. Walton, of 
London Grove, Pa., and his decease occurred the 23d of Elev- 
enth month, 1905. Although his death was at the early age 
of thirty years, his life was sufficiently long to leave its im- 
press for good within the circle in which he moved. Loyalty to 
the right was a prominent characteristic, and when to this was 
added intelligence, gentleness and sympathy, it formed a com- 
bination of virtues which brought him conspicuously to the 
front where intelligent leadership is needed and personal merit 
recognized. 

As a boy he is remembered in the First-day school, inquiring 
and studious in his ways, exemplary in deportment, and with 
a growing distaste for the vulgar, profane and other polluting 
habits to which many a youth is addicted; so that when the 
opening presented, his special fitness was recognized for super- 
intendent of our school; where, through his personal example 
and well-directed efforts the sphere of his usefulness would be 
greatly extended. 

He graduated at London Grove Friends’ School, and after- 
wards at Swarthmore College; and when one who is thus men- 
tally equipped and morally endowed is so early called from 
works to rewards the loss sustained is not confined to the pre- 
cincts of home or the limits of his immediate circle. Conscious 
of, but viewing without alarm, his approaching dissolution, 
with a remarkable degree of serenity he arranged for his 
funeral, as if making preparations for an extended journey, 
and serenely passed into his long sleep, highly honored and 
deeply lamented. A. B. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, Second month 4th, 1906, 
at 3 o’clock p.m. The company of ministering friends and all 
persons concerned for the best interest of children are cordially 
invited to attend. Saran T. R. Eavenson, M.D. 


I hope no one will confuse the philanthropic conference to be 
held at Kennett Square on the 4th of Second month with the 
week-end conference to be held there a week later. On the 
first oceasion Florence Kelley will speak on “ The Consumers’ 
League.” Those who remember her able address at the last 
General Conference will be eager to hear her now on this im- 
portant subject. The meeting will be at 2.30 p.m. 

EDWARD A. PENNOCK. 


Isaac Wilson expects to attend meeting at Jericho, Long 
Island, on First-day, the 4th. In the evening of the same day 
he will attend a meeting in Westbury Meeting House. On 
Fifth-day, the 8th, he is expected at Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Abington. Later he expects to attend Centre Quarterly 
Meeting at Bald Eagle, and Pelham Half Yearly Meeting in 
Canada, and Burlington Quarterly Meeting at Mt. Holly, N. J. 


Following are some extracts from a letter from Martha 
Schofield : 

“T have received your recent letter enclosing $2.00, and the 
money has been duly distributed according to instructions. The 
school really owes its present healthy condition to the zeal 
which has been shown in encouraging small contributors and 
the vigilance used in preventing little leaks. The former are 
really our most valuable helpers in the way of influencing 
others to give largely, and the latter—which is so essentially a 
Quaker virtue—always impresses subscribers who visit the in- 
stitution favorably. .. . 

“Lay emphasis upon the fact that no industrial school ever 
ran itself. A school-room teacher may have fifty, but a harness- 
maker, printer or carpenter cannot have half that number at 
once and do the work well.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Fourth-day evening, First month 27th, on the eve of her 
65th birthday, Dean Bond was given a reception by Miss Coale, 
Miss Lukens, Miss Hood, and Miss Michener. Those present, 
members of the faculty and several of her friends from the vil- 
lage, experienced an enjoyable occasion. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, of New York City, gave a very inter- 
esting lecture on “ The Consumers’ League ” on Fifth-day even- 
ing. She first treated of child labor and the laws for its pro- 
hibition, stating how far Pennsylvania was behind in this re- 
spect, and the progress made by Massachusetts, Illinois and 
New York. She then told of the work and progress of the Con- 
sumers’ League in New York City. After the lecture the 
young women organized a small branch of the League, of which 
Anna Bramble was elected temporary chairman. 

At meeting on First-day Dr. Appleton had an interesting 
paper on “The Reading of the Bible.” He advocated espe- 
cially the use of the old King James version. my. Ee 


WEST PHILADELPHIA SOCIAL MEETING. 


There gathered at the meeting house, Thirty-fifth and Lan- 
caster Avenue, on the evening of First month 26th, the larg- 
est number of interested Friends that has (it is believed) ever 
congregated beneath the roof of the West Philadelphia meet- 
ing. The trip through the Yellowstone Park with Franklin D. 
Edmunds was enjoyed as well as circumstances would permit 
(the light failing to work as clearly as desired), but all en- 
joyed his talk. Alfred E. Darnell, in recitation, met with a 
warm reception. The social hour was one of the most enjoy- 
able features, the regular attendants of this meeting exerting 
themselves to the utmost that all present should remember 
that this meeting is a centre of Friendly good-fellowship. The 
efforts of the Membership Committee, supported by the un- 
selfish energy of interested Friends, viz., to reach those mem- 
bers of our Society who do not attend meetings for divine wor- 
ship, promise a large measure of success under the operation of 
God’s blessing. W. J. MACWATTERS, Clerk. 
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CONFERENCE ON “LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

We have received the following communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee charged with the arrangements for the pro- 
posed Conference, which was to have been held in Washington, 
D. C., in next Third month: 

“The call for a Conference on the Liquor Traflic, issued by 
the Five Years’ Meeting of Friends, held in Indianapolis, Ind., 
in 1902, was duly presented to the various Christian bodies of 
the country. It was received by the most of these, including 
the larger bodies, with great caution, and, apparently, with in- 
difference. Some of the smaller denominations, including the 
yearly meetings of the various bodies of Friends, alone, have 
appointed official delegates. 

“The Conference as proposed was to be one of the various 
religious bodies of the country. It is with deep regret that 
we have to announce that, under the circumstances, it is mani 
festly impossible for the Conference to be held. 

“ JAMES Woop, 

‘BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 
* TIMOTHY NICHOLSON, 
“EDMUND STANLEY, 
“Rurus M. JONEs.” 

This conclusion will come as a deep disappointment to many. 
The call for the Conference was issued as a result of an earnest 
and solemn concern, first of an individual, next of a monthly 
meeting, then of a quarterly meeting, then of a yearly meeting, 
and finally, on a memorable evening, of the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing. Here it ends—in nothing. 

It seems to us, though the rest of the committee did not 
agree with this view, that it would have been better to have 
held it all alone, if others did not choose to join, and to have 
issued some fresh word to the world upon this gigantie Traffic, 
even if we stood by ourselves in the undertaking. But the 
committee has concluded that it was instructed to arrange for 
a Conference of the Churches, and this it has been unable to ac- 
complish.—American Friend. 


FATR HILL ACTIVITIES. 


A meeting was held in Fairhill Meeting House, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of First month 29th, for the purpose of organ- 
izing a Friends’ Association. Addresses were made by Henry 
W. Wilbur and by Reuben P. Kester, of Grampian, Pa. An 
association was organized with an enrollment of 65 members, 
only 29 of whom are members of the Society. Stuart S. Graves 
was elected president; Dr. Evan W. Michener, vice-president ; 
Blanche Jordan, secretary; Harry P. Werner, treasurer. The 
following committees were appointed: Visiting—Eleanor 
Wood, Spencer Graves, Harry P. Werner, Walter Pearson, 
Blanche Jordan. Reception—Emma Walton, Alfred Walton, 
Louisa Wilson, Emma Fell, Elizabeth Ruch. Entertainment 
Anna Pearson, Constancia Salter, Jane Walton, Mabel Ambler, 
Frank Emley. The next meeting of the association will be held 
on the 26th of Second month. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


HopveWELL, VA.—A meeting of the Hopewell Young Friends’ 
Association was held First month 28th, 1906. Vice-president 
D. Arthur Robinson presided. He selected as scripture reading 
a part of the 12th chapter of Ist Cor. The principal topic of 
the day was Samuel M. Janney, though the program was not 
confined entirely to his life. 

Carrie D. Lupton read a part of a chapter from the Memoirs 
of Samuel M. Janney. Jonathan W. Branson gave a character 
sketch of his life. These selections were much enjoyed by 
the Association, as also were the reminiscences given by other 
Friends. Lewis Pidgeon had an interesting collection of cur- 
rent topics. A voluntary selection entitled, “The Western 
Child Preacher,” was then read by Charles E. Clevenger. After 
impressive silence the meeting adjourned. 


BerRTHA B. CLEVENGER, Secretary. 


Moorestown, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting house on Sixth- 
day evening, First month 12th, 1906. Howard F. DeCou pre- 
sided; the secretary read the minutes of the previous meeting. 
Seventy-eight Friends present. 

The evening’s program consisted of a “ Quiz,” conducted by 
James H. Atkinson. He took for his subject the different 
amusements of the helpful and harmful diversions—namely, 
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dancing, card-playing, football, hunting and fishing, theatre- 
going and music. He asked some of the members their opinion 
on the different subjects. “ Telling the Bees,” by Whittier, was 
recited by Martha Ewing; current topics by Helen DeCou. 
Emmor Roberts, Jr., recited “ Abraham Davenport.” After the 
usual silence the meeting adjourned to meet Second month 9th, 


1906. Miriam J. Evans, Secretary. 
TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association met First 
month 22d, 1906, in the lecture room of the meeting house. The 
president, Harry Price, called the meeting to order, and after 
a few moments’ silence the minutes of last meeting were read 
and approved. Those persons who were appointed to have 
papers were not prepared, so the arranged program could not 
be- carried out. Florence Tittensohr, who had attended the 
Week-end Conference at Germantown, gave a most interesting 
talk on the life and spirit of that meeting, and gave us many 
helpful thoughts from the exercises. Phebe H. Tomlinson 
spoke of the historic places visited. After a few moments’ 

silence the meeting closed to meet again Second month 26th. 

M. E. Lonesuore, Secretary. 


Lincotn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
meeting house First-day, 1.30 p.m., First month 28th, 1906. 
After brief silence, 55th of Isaiah was read by Cornelia Jan- 
ney. A hymn was sung, and the minutes of last meeting read 
and approved. 

Two questions on the same general line were discussed, viz.: 
How can we make our religious meeting more helpful to those 
attending it, and what can be done to cause greater growth in 
numbers and in spirituality? These questions were discussed 
by Ellen H. Smith, E. Bently Gregg, Agnes W. Gregg, Bertha 
Smith Brown, and several others. The discussion took con- 
siderable range, most emphasis being given to individual faith- 
fulness and a greater freedom in the ministry. 

Mabel Roberts read “ That Mental Chisel,” by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and Roger Craven recited “ Teddie’s Grandmother.” 
These exercises were both highly creditable. An interesting re- 
view of current events and also of the business and financial 
report for 1905 was given by Elma Gregg. 

Eliza F. Rawson gave a brief but highly entertaining ac- 
count of a journey by a private party from Cervantes to Mount 
Bagnio in Philippine Islands. This was .a continuation of a 
description she gave last month of a journey by the same party 
from Manila to Cervantes. 

“America” was sung, and after a brief silence the meeting 
adjourned. The attendance was good, and the interest well sus- 


tained through quite a lengthy program. J. H. B. 
LANGHORNE, PA.—A meeting of the Langhorne Young 


Friends’ Association was held in the Sorosis Club rooms on the 
evening of First month 19th, and was called to order by the 
president, Arthur P. Townsend. After a few moments of 
silence, in the absence of the secretary, the name of Louisa P. 
Osmond was suggested. Mabel A. Row, whe had been ap- 
pointed as delegate from our Association to attend the Plain- 
field Conference in Eleventh month, sent a very interesting re- 
port of the meeting there, and this was read by the secretary. 
Recitations by Russell Longshore and Ruth Wildman were 
much appreciated, after which the principle subject for the 
evening was, “Is a silent meeting for worship conducive to the 
advancement of the Seciety of Friends ?” This was answered 
in an excellent paper by Elizabeth R. Gillam and one by Esther 
B. Justice. The trend of thought as was expressed in both 
papers was that not only the advancement or growth of the 
Society of Friends, but its very existence depends upon the 
right use which each individual member makes of the silent 
meeting for worship. At the close of these papers Esther B. 
Justice read a poem of Whittier, bearing upon the subject. 
Helen G. Row thought if we wanted to advance the Society 
of Friends and spread Friends’ principles, that a silent meeting 
was not what we needed. Anna R. Paxson thought we ought 
to be glad to have the time to be silent, and in closing her 
remarks read Whittier’s “ First-day Thoughts.” Dr. Harvey 
Lovell and William Ivins followed with a discussion. Dr. 
Harvey Lovell said the best things are never spoken, and the 
truest intercourse between congenial spirits is carried on with- 
out words. William Ivins did not agree with the idea that the 
silent meeting was the most helpful. Much reference is made 
to the “old-time Friend,” but it was not silent meetings that 
brought them out of chaos. Perhaps we have not the causes 
or motives to bring out ministers. In old times wrongs in 
church and State brought them forth, and if they had met 
silently in meeting the police would never have disturbed them, 
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but they had a message to give to the people. Why do many 
small meetings drop out of existence and why do we not have 
a larger one? I think it is largely because many individuals 
lack spiritual sensibility and can get nothing from a silent 
meeting. It is necessary to have something to attract, there- 
fore the new generation has instituted First-day schools and 
the Young Friends’ Association. 

A recitation by Lillian Pryor followed. Portions of the 
Discipline were read by Marion H. Longshore. Anna Appleton 
and C. Grace Marple rendered a beautiful violin and piano duet. 
After roll-call and a period of silence, the meeting adjourned. 


Marian N. OsMonp, Secretary. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM ANNIE L. CLEMENT. 


A letter received a short time ago from our friend, Annie L. 
Clement, from Berlin, Germany, calls to mind one who in all 
senses of the word is a sincere Friend. 

Twenty-four years of her life, devoted to the instruction and 
care of the children in the Girls’ Intermediate School, showed 
her always the able and successful teacher, an example of true 
womanhood. 

In her relations with the various committees with whom she 
served she was ever ready to co-operate with their desires, and 
to uphold the Friendly principles in the management of the 
school. 

Her fine sense of right and wrong, and ability to impress 
this sense upon her pupils, gave her school a reputation for be- 
ing well disciplined that was truly merited. At the same time, 
her sense of justice made all feel sure of fair treatment. 

To her associates during all these years she was loyal and 
considerate, always ready to lend a hand in time of need, and 
to sustain and cheer in moments of discouragement. 

Remembering her unflinching courage in many trying ordeals 
through which she has passed, it is a pleasure to know that 
she is enjoying a well-earned period of leisure for recuperation 
and study, as her letter which follows indicates. 

Hue McILvarn. 


Berlin, Germany. 
To my dear girls at Race Street: 

The sunlight coming through my window falls on a beautiful 
silver bowl, a constant reminder of my dear girls. How many 
times that has been filled with goodies I might be ashamed to 
tell. Such an appetite for sweets I never knew until I came 
here. Please, when you have your next feast, each one eat a 
piece of cake for me. 

Among the many children whom I met during my early 
morning walks, there are few faces so attractive to me as those 
I left across the sea. The smaller children carry knapsacks of 
books on their backs, and appear like a miniature army; while 
those going to kindergarten mostly have nurses, with great 
white “Spreewald” caps, very striking in appearance. Per- 
haps some of you have seen them. 

As I return, after 10 o’clock, the laborers on the streets are 
eating their second breakfast, the first having been coffee, at, 
perhaps, 6 o’clock. 

The streets of Berlin are, to-day, gay with banners; and 
“Unter den Linden” is festooned with flowers, for the young 
King of Spain is visiting the Kaiser. It was a singular sight 
to watch the two ride out together. The King of Spain, with 
his boyish face, looked pale and delicate, while the German 
Emperor, much older, is stout, and with rather a flushed face. 
His Majesty is much heavier than when, years ago, I saw him 
(as the son of the Crown Prince) with the Queen of Greece, in 
a little steamer on the Rhine. 

We have had, in November, more than a week of beautiful 
weather. As I started, one sunny morning, for Potsdam— 
passing through the arcade on my way to the street, I heard 
a cuckoo clock crow nine; and I thought of the dear folks 
in Philadelphia, all cuddled in bed asleep, and wished that some 
of them could have gone with me; for Potsdam is very attrac- 
tive. I fell in love with the place years ago. This time I 
spent two days in the park forest of “Sans Souci.” The golden 
splendor of the autumn colors was beyond description. As I 


sat enjoying the wonderful scenery, a royal carriage passed by 
(no other carriages are permitted in that park), and, not ree- 
ognizing the stranger, I inquired who was in the Kaiser’s car- 
He went to 
(Church of Peace), a charming spot, and 
Since I was first in Potsdam, a Mausoleum 


riage. They told me it was the King of Greece. 
“ Frieden’s Kirche ” 
rightly named. 
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has been built there: (in Frieden’s Kirche), and the good Em- 
peror Frederick (father of the Kaiser), one whom the people 
loved so dearly, is buried there. 

I really have not told you anything yet, but must finish 
when I come home to America. 

Kindly greet, individually, all your teachers for me, and 
don’t forget Miss Holme, Madam Wilmart, your gymnasium 
teacher, Miss McDonough, or good Professor White in the 
Manual Training Department. I wish them, and you, a royal 
Thanksgiving, a very happy Christmas, a jolly and successful 
New Year. 

Remember me to your good parents also, and wish them, 
for me, all the blessings of the coming seasons. 

I would gladly be remembered to the teachers of the Pri- 
mary and Boys’ Intermediate, as well as your new teachers in 
the Central (Class F). Greet good Mr. Walton for me. Please 
take care of Justina. She is not strong, and has trouble. 

You have been very lovely to me in the past. There is no 
good thing I shall not wish for you in the future. 


In affectionate remembrance, 
The tenth of November, 1905. ANNIE L. CLEMENT. 


EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY HOUSEKEEPING. 

The paper by Sarah Holmes, “Early Nineteenth Century 
Housekeeping,” in the first issue of this year’s INTELLIGENCER, 
was read by me with much interest, and doubtless by many 
others, but to me it recalled with vividness many incidents of 
my life in the middle part of that century. I could hardly be 
called a “pioneer” in the strict sense of the term, for until 
my marriage in 1846 my life had been passed, almost without 
interruption, and entirely without privation or hardship, in 
towns and cities, “ going to school.” 

My mother’s father, with a family of ten children, went, 
in 1819, with a number of other families, from New Garden, 
Pa., and near by to the southern part of Illinois, near where 
Centralia now stands, and from my mother I have heard of 
some of their privations. The journey was performed in “ big 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 


bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; 
School, 2.30 p.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J.— 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First-day 
School, 11 a.m. (Midweek meeting, 
Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 

Merion, Pa.— 


First-day 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 

Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 


Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
| 
| 


Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


(Continued on page 80.) 


wagons,” covered and occupied eleven weeks, a long and tedious 
trip, especially for little children and babies. They saw many 
pinching times after their arrival, with sickness, distance from 
markets, scarcity of provisions at times, ete. St. Louis was 
the nearest town of any size. They remained there but one 
year, having sickness all the time, and suffering so many pri- 
vations. ‘They came back East as far as Paoli, Orange County, 
Ind., at which place there was then a large and flourishing 
meeting of Friends, known as Lick Creek Monthly Meeting, 
and another at Salem, Washington County, twenty-two miles 
distant, called Blue River; the latter is still in existence and 
doing good work, the former long since laid down. 

Many things mentioned in the paper referred to, I cannot 
speak of, for when I commenced pioneer life for myself, in the 
“back woods ” of Northern Indiana, amid dense, heavy growth 
of oak, walnut and maple timber, many conveniences had been 
invented, among them cook-stoves, but still we had to be ecare- 
ful about covering the fire at night, for we had _ no friction 
matches. We had no fireplace in our house, but the first set 
tlers in that locality had, and they were huge; would take in 
logs that no one man could manage. Sometimes they were 
hauled to the door, and then with hand-spikes and crow-bars, 
brought into the house and to the fireplace. And such roaring 
fires as they were, too; but so much of the heat escaped 
through the chimney that the room was not well-heated, and 
one side of a person would almost scorch, while the opposite 
side felt like freezing. And often, too, the outer door was left 
open, even in bitter cold weather, for those early settlers were 
great believers in fresh air. 

Our lights also were tallow candles and lard lamps, the lat- 
ter often being nothing more than a little twisted rag in one 
side of an old saucer of lard. Some had the real lard lamp, 
and they were counted rich in its possession. Home spinning 
and weaving were carried on to a considerable extent, stock- 
ings, blankets, jeans, linsey-woolsey, etc., all being made at 
home, and by hand; no sewing or knitting machines then. 
There were no frame houses; log cabins and log houses (there 
being quite a difference between the two), the latter being 
hewn on the inside; the former of round logs, often with earth 
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floors, sometimes puncheon, and I have seen them of large 
pieces of bark, rough side up. Some were of wide boards or 
planks, laid loosely down, until “seasoned,” when they would 
be nailed down. Doors had wooden latches with leather 
strings, almost always left hanging out; no locks, or bars, or 
bolts. Quilts were often used for partitions between rooms. 

“ Neighbors ” might be within two or six miles distance, or 
more! The distance was hardly taken into account, where all 
were counted as “neighbors,” and all were neighborly, and 
would go at notice to a “log-rolling” or a “raising,” the 
women often accompanying their husbands to help prepare 
meals and visit meanwhile. It was not uncommon for a woman 
with two or three little children to go, and sometimes on horse- 
back, she behind her husband, and each carrying a child. Or 
maybe they had a one-horse cart to ride in. The kindness and 
cordiality of the people of those times could not be surpassed. 

I went to that locality in 1844, and taught the first school 
there that winter; also the next. There being then no public 
school system, it was a subscription school, price two dollars 
a scholar, per quarter of thirteen weeks, deducting for the days 
the pupil was absent. Even that was thought by some to be 
rather exorbitant, one old Friend asking me if I did not think 
it was “most too much.” I asked him if he would be willing 
to take one child for thirteen weeks, teach it and take care of 
it every day for a fraction over three cents for a day of eight 
hours; he put on his thinking cap for a while, but never men- 
tioned the subject again. The first thing was to erect a house 
for the school, which was soon done, the men with their axes 
quickly felling the trees, and putting the logs, unhewed, into 
a building which required no paint or plaster, save as the 
spaces between the logs were filled with “ mud daubing.” No 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 79.) 


2d mo. 3d (7th-day).—Meeting of 
Young Friends’ Association of Mansfield, 
N. J., has been changed from this date 
to 2d mo, 17th. 


2d mo. 3d = (7th-day).—First-day 
school workers’ normal class; Edward B. 
Rawson, director; Young Friends’ Audi- 
torium, 140 North Fifteenth Street, at 
2.30 p.m. 


2d mo. 4th (lst-day).— Byberry 
Friends’ Association, in the meeting 
house. 


2d mo. 4th (lst-day).—At Lans- 
downe, Delaware County, Pa., a circular 
meeting, appointed by a committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3.00 p.m. 


2d mo. 4th (lst-day).—Conference in 
the meeting house at Kennett Square, 
Pa., at 2.30 p.m., under care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Western Quar- 
terly Meeting; subject, “ The Consumers’ 
League.” Address by Florence Kelley. 

2d mo. 4th (1st-day).—After-meeting 
conference at Race Street, Philadelphia, 
at 11.45 a.m. “ Education as a Solution 
of the Problem of Poverty.” 


24 mo. 6th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, at 10 a.m.; meeting for ministers 
and elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


2d mo. 7th (4th-day).—Newtown, Pa., 
Friends’ Association, at the home of Sara 


W. Hicks. 


2d mo. 8th (5th-day).— Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Abington (near 
Jenkintown Philadelphia, at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 11 
a.m. Coaches will meet trains at Jen- 





(Continued on page iii.) 


nice desks with separate seats; instead long, rude benches for 
seats, and wide slabs fastened to the sides of the house for 
desks; no private compartments—everything laid on top; no 
blackboard, no tablet, lead and pencil; instead, the good old- 
fashioned slate, on which the scholars “did” their “sums,” 
the teacher afterward looking over each one, to see if it was 
“right.” This was in the “ back-woods,” and was my experi- 
ence as a teacher. My own early schooldays, being passed in 
Philadelphia, I did not have those difficulties to contend with. 
i used then Comly’s Speller and Grammar and Pike’s Arithmetic. 
The Introduction, English Reader and Sequel, were the readers 
in those days, the first-named being for the beginner. Who 
that has even seen one would think now of putting it into the 
hands of a class in the primary school for its first reading les- 
I would not favor a replacement of these books in 
schools; they were too difficult to read, and too high above the 
comprehension of the ordinary child to be profitable, yet I 
think those who were taught in them and could understand 
them received better ideas of the use of language, and used it 
better than do those of the same grade of scholarship now. 

What changes in methods have taken place in the last 
seventy-five or eighty years, not only in schools, but in all de- 
partments of life, housekeeping, business, etc., and while some 
of us old people may wonder if all the changes are really the 
improvements they are claimed to be, there are very few, if 
any, who would care to go back to those “ good old times ” we 
occasionally hear of. But persons were as happy then as now, 
if not more so; there was less worry, less strife to “ get ahead,” 
more contentment with their situation. 


ELIZABETH H. CoALe. 


sons. 


Holder, Tll., First month 18th, 1906. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk-except 
his life insurance. 
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